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MODE OF LIFE OF HIS MAJESTY’S COURT, WHILE AT 
HAMPTON. 
Wes were all out in the garden that day. Some of us wandering 
about, the others collected round the King in the beautiful glade, 
where the great summer-house stands. 

Let me see ;—besides the whole court, the Duke’s as well as 
the King’s, and the principal Ministers, and the whole honourable 
body of the Maids,—the Count de Grammont was there, M. de 
Comminges, and the Duke de Verneuil, natural brother of the 
Queen Dowager ; an old hunting gentleman. There were also 
Mrs Rich and my Lady Manners ; Mademoiselles de la Grange and 
Dumenil; Madame de St Cricq; Donna Olivia What’s-her-name, 
the walnut-tree woman; Miss Jones, whose wit stood her instead 
of beauty; Miss Taafe, who talked the prettiest Irish in the world, 
just as if she was out of breath; little Miss Carden, with a cast in 
her eye, on which everybody took pity, on account of its roguery ; 
and a certain Miss Cozens, daughter of a church dignitary, who 
had the health and spirits of a dairy-maid, and the elegance of a 
court angel,—if there is such a thing. It was delightful weather. | 
The scent of May came to us from a neighbouring field, and his | 
Majesty and the ladies were amusing themselves with basins of the | 
gold and silver fish, then lately brought among us. The ladies 
took little pieces of bread, with which they invited the fish to run 
their noses against the glass; and many pretty things were said of 
the way in which they gaped and turned themselves in vain. His 
Majesty was allowed to be the best hand at beguiling the fish. They 
left all the courtiers to go to him; whether by contrivance, did not 
appear. Grammont lost a purse to him, but he said he would have 
his revenge at night. We thought he meant at cards, for he had 
invited a party of us to supper, and his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to attend. But he meant on the fish, for the revenge con- 
sisted in his having ordered a course of these rarities, which 
must have cost him a prodigious sum. He was always doing some- 
thing of this sort, which got him a great deal of credit. The more 
money he spent, the more he seemed to gain. He had the reputa- 
tion of being an unfair player; but he selected his victims so well, | 
was so cautious and generous with the knowing, and made such a | 
form of calling none to a severe reckoning but such as wanted | 
address to dispute it, and would rather pay anything than look 
foolish, that although he was a younger brother, poor, and an exile, 
he lived among us like a prince. He distributed his favours on all | 
sides, and was in special favour with the King, who had indeed 
good reason to like him; for he refused his pensions, lost him his | 
money, and entertained him with a perpetual round of jests. Only 
the ladies were not as grateful as he could wish. They accepted 
his presents and his perfumes ; but disconcerted him, when he | 
became serious, by telling him he was joking In truth, they had 
no reliance on the Chevalier; for besides being revengeful, he | 
would sacrifice anything to a jest ; and he really had not the art of 
convincing women that he was in earnest. This made him savage 
with all who had; and was the secret of his enmity to Harry 
Jermyn. 

Somebody gave one of these supper parties almost every night, 
aud the King was almost always present. The Queen was as noisy 
as anybody, and would come frolicking with some of the blessed 
maids. Lady Castlemain and she were now sworn friends. Her 
Majesty would have the spleen for a day or so, arf the tears would 
be in her eyes at something ; but a little hard-heartedness from the 
King, and the good offices of her Ladyship, brought matters about, 
and then there was a ball, at which the Queen and the Duchess of 
Buckingham furiously thumped the floor; and nothing would satisfy 





* Sir Ralph Esher ; or Adventures of a Gentleman of the Court of 


with a coat ending in skirts. 
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poor Katherine, but Castlemain must take ices from her hand, and 
be crammed with cakes. 

In the morning we loitered as aforesaid, or had a water party, or 
magnanimously shot hares and sparrows; and Miss Stewart had a 
silver gun, which popped as harmlessly as need be. Also, we shot at 
butts; and we bowled much. Then somebody sat to Lely for a 
picture, and his room was crowded with beauties. Lely was a high 
fellow, who affected to imitate Vandyke and Rubens in his style of 
living, as well as his pictures ; but, as he was by nature a bit of aclown, 
he overdid it. So his draperies ran over with tawdriness, and his 
living into city shew. However, it was a fine sight to see the flower 
of the court assembled in his large room. His dinners were gross ; 
but with his mahl-stick in his hand he was not to be despised; so 
the fair setters lanquished before him with their half-shut eyes, as 
if he was a sultan. He made an impudent portrait of Castlemain 
| as Britannia, with a helmet on, and a storm about her ears; which 
| was done to make amends for Miss Stewart’s figuring in the same 
character on the coin. But I must say, his picture of Miss Taafe 
| was as good as if a bridegroom had done it. He seemed to have 
| said, ‘ Stop a moment, my dear, before you finish your dressing; I 
will take you in that attitude.’ The omnipotence of unresisting 
beauty was in it. 

We rode out at all hours in the day, whole crowds of us. A 
fashion had come up for the ladies to ride in men’s hats and cravats, 
Tt was not pretty, but it was new ; 
and when a lady had got her hat and coat on, she was induced to 
be a little freer in her speech, and venture upon the oath next above 
the one she usually allowed herself: which was thought attractive. 
Our best swearer, beyond all question, was Lady Castlemain, who 
surprised me more and more with the extent of her accomplisl- 
ments. The Queen, who was always learning English, and never 
getting on, either paetended, or really did not know the force of the 
extraordinary adjurations which the King put into her mouth. His 
Majesty had a pastime of making her say one thing and meaning 
another. He would teach her the most innocent English words, 





the sounds of which expressed words not so harmless in other lan- 


guages ; and it was his delight to make her say this new kind of 
catechism, till Katherine suddenly reddened up to her eyes, aimed 
at him with her handkerchief, and cried out amidst the convulsions 
of the bye-standers, ‘ Bad-a man !? 

In the evening we generally assembled in the great music room, 
where the tables were laid for cards, and Francesco and others sang 
to their lutes. The tables glittered with gold ; the voices ascended 
to the sky; and those were not the least entertained, who attended 
neither to the one nor the other. The Duke of York, who rode 
all the morning, seemed to do nothing but walk about the room 
all the evening, at the heels of some lady. He was so heavy, so close, 
and so obstinate, that ] was going to make a simile, that would not 
have been quite so proper. Sometimes, however, if the lady sat down, 
he slept. The Duchess, who took after her father, swallowed her ob- 


jections by the help of a great appetite for beef and lobster, to say no- 


thing of ale. She cared no more for her shape than the Chancellor. 
Montague reckoned one evening, that she sent her gentleman to the 
sideboard five times before supper, for pain-de-botarge. It was said 
that she was in Jove with her Master of the Horse, Harry Sidney : 
and she might have been so; but she was too prudent, to run th 

risk of undoing her honours, and foregoing the chance of being 
Queen of England. Buckingham generally went about in these 
evening assemblies, laughing and making laugh. His “ loves,” 
precious little souls, did not lie so much in the court as out of it. 
The boldest were afraid of his incontinance of speech, and the ex- 
treme brevity of his attachments. He seemed to think, that his star 
and garter, and a bon-mot, gave him privileges of inconstancy, such 
as royalty never pretended to; nor did he alter this opinion, till he 
met with his match in the person of my Lady Shrewsbury, who 
daring him to do his worst by her own example, produced in him a 
passion as for another self. The Duke, besides his wit, had a great 
deal of sound sense, in everything but what relate | to | is conduct ; 
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yet he was inferior in genius to Lord Rochester; who, oe: a 
| ev buffoon than he, and not able or perhaps willing to talk so 
tly on any grave argument, had bursts of short and compre- 
hensive eloquence that exhibited a wonderful prematureness of 
knowledge, and surpassed anything said by the other. He was a_ 
t deal younger, had a slender body, and a constitution which 
e ill-used to the last yes. ory and was always offending and being 
— by the King, who treated him like a pet schoolboy. He 
now however gone to sea, to console himself for the loss of 
Miss Mallet, and emulate those who had obtained so much glory in 
the first battle. I remember, the first time I saw him afterwards, | 
he had just succeeded in reconciling the lady’s friends to his ad- 
dresses ; and there was he, making her and old Lord Hawley laugh 
at all their acquaintances for some pretended absurdity or other, 
himself blushing all the while as much as the lady, as if in hectics 
with his animal spirits, and slic staring like a weasel, and stuffing 
her handkerchief into her mouth. He was a greater laugher and 
mimic than Buckingham himsel‘, though in a lower tone: hada 
greater address, when he chose it ; and always appeared like a 
oung fellow who had come up to the ladies from a dinner party, 
his head overflowing with wit and wine. 

Grammont, Buckingham, and he, Sedley and Buckhurst, were the 
delight of the court, and the dread of each other. It was not only 
Grammont’s wit that availed him, and his high-flowing style of life, | 
but his French, which besides being perfect of the kind, had the 
advantage over one’s native tongue, French being the common lan- 
guage of the court. Those who could — it, found it assist their 
pretensions to wit, especially such as had none at all: and those 
who could not, affected to understand it. Miss Stewart talked | 
nothing else. She Mon Dieu’d it at such arate, that when the 
rumour was at its height respecting the King’s inclination to marry | 
her, Rochester, joking upon his Majesty’s taxation-necessities, said | 
he ought to change the motto of his arms to Droit et Mon Dieu! | 
This lady still divided the attention of the courtiers. Lady Castle- 
main reigned: she was ‘ the’ lady, as Ormond and Hyde used to 
call her; but the flood of courtiers rolled to and fro between her | 
and Miss Stewart, as the achievements of either lady at cards or 
dancing attracted them. Castlemain affected to let them go; and 
was repaid for her liberality by their shrugs and grimaces when they 
returned. The cue with her Ladyship was to undervalue the other’s 
brains; with Miss Stewart, to speak of her royal blood, and the 
triumph of refined beauty over unpolished As to French, it was 
the custom, whenever a prude was introduced among us, if she | 

ave herself airs, to find out whether she was mistress of it or not 
f not, Brisacier, D’Enées, or some other fool, was set upon her, to | 





talk all sorts of nonsense, to which she would listen with a pleased | 
countenance, making frequent acknowledgments of his wit, and | 
always taking care to bow and smile at the worst places. Rochester | 
or somebody else then went up, and took similar freedoms in 
English, at which the lady shewing offence, contrition was expres- | 
sed in form; and the gallant withdrew with a remark, that equal | 
liberties of speech were certainly not to be allowed to every one, 
and that D’Enées, he saw, was the happy man. 

Sometimes the evening party was in the Queen’s room, some- | 
times in the Duchess’s, at others in Lady Castlemain’s, or Miss 
Stewart’s; and the lesser goddesses had their assemblies. Different | 
subjects of discourse prevailed in different parties ; though gallantry | 
and raillery predominated in all. I think there was more talk about | 
dress at Miss Stewart’s, than anywhere else. It;was there Linvented 
my pensées, which it cost Grammont three weeks of meditation to 
equal. He was known to take people into corners, and ask them 
whether such and such a knot was better than Esher’s. Dishes | 
and wines were much discussed at Miss Wells's, the Duchess not 
choosing to countenance the topic; but Miss Price, having eyes | 
which were said to abound with meaning above everybody’s, the 
visitors in her apartments seemed to think themselves obliged to | 
have more meaning in their words, even than at Castlemain’s. I 
used to wonder, for my part, whether a syllable would remain to | 
express a single idea; or how the parties, next day, could ask for a | 
bodkin or an apple. 


[To be continued.} 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE.* 

Tux intention of this work is not to enable families to dispense 
with medical attendance. It is designed chiefly for the use of prac- 
titioners, and students in medicine. ‘The subjects are alphabetically 
treated, and by experienced physicians, whose names are affixed. 
The contributors being very numerous, each individual is enabled 
to select, and to confine himself to the subjects to which he has 
more particularly given his attention. By which plan, the work 
bids fair, when completed, to embody the knowledge and experience 
of the whole faculty of the United Kingdom, We subjoin a few 
extracts upon points of general interest :— 


* Acx.—In nothing are organised beings more remarkable than 
in that perpetual mutation which seems to constitute the funda- 
mental law of their condition. The whole period of their existence 
is characterized by a series of actions and re-actions, ever varying, 
and yet constantly tending to definite ends. The parts of which 


* The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, Edited by John Forbes, 
M.D. F.R.S. Alexander Tweedie, M.D. John Conolly, M.D. (Pu'lished 
in Monthly Paris.) PartI. 8vo. pp. 112. Sherwocd and Co. Whit- 
taker and Co. 
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| unknown to ourselves. 


| the head are generally the first to shew symptoms of decay. 





they consist undergo progressive changes in their size, form, ar- 
rangement, and composition. The materials which have been united 
together, and fashioned into the several organs, are themselves 
several y and successively removed and replaced by others, which 
are again in their turn discarded, and new ones substituted ; till in 
process of time, scarcely any portion of the substance originally 
constituting these organs, remains as a component part of their 
structure. This continued renovation of the materials of which the 
body consists, takes place in the most solid as well as in the softest 


_ textures; and so great is the total amount of these changes, that 
‘doubts may very reasonably be entertained as to the identity of any 


part of the body, at different epochs of its existence. A period of 
seven or eight years was assigned by the ancients, as the time required 
for this entire change of all the materials of the system ; but modern 
researches, which show us the speedy reparation of injured parts, 
and the rapid renewal of the substance of bones that have been 
tinged with madder given to animals with their food, render it 
extremely probable that a complete renovation may actually take 
place in a much shorter period. . . . As youth is the state of 
transition from infancy to maturity, so age is the state of transition 
from maturity to decay. In the early periods of life, all the powers 
of the system are directed to the building up of the frame, and of 
the different organs; to their extension, consolidation and perfec- 
tion; and to their adaptation to the performance of their several 
functions. The exertions made for the attainment of these objects 
are great, and commensurate with the magnitude and importance 
of the design, and they give rise to a rapid and varied succession of 
changes. An abundant store of materials is wanted for these operations; 
and although the consumption and renovation of these materials be 
considerable, yet the supply much exceeds the loss; and the body, 
accordingly, continues to augment in bulk. In course of time, 
these opposite processes of renovation and decay approach nearer 
to an equality, and at length are exactly balanced. The parts then 
cease to grow ; the system has reached its maturity, and the object 
of the vital powers and functions is now to maintain it in a uniform 
condition of health and vigour, qualified for the exercise of all its 
physical and mental faculties, It cannot but excite our adniration 
to contemplate the accuracy of the adjustments by which these 
objects are so perfectly accomplished, and that equilibrium preserved 
with such wonderful constancy for so long a period of years. But 
at length there comes a season when the balance, hitherto so evenly 
kept, begins to decline ; the powers of the system are less equal to 
the demands made upon them; a diminution of energy becomes 
sensible; and the waste of the body exceeds the supply, Yet 


| Nature is far from abandoning her work; new arrangements 


are made, and new provisions resorted to for accommodating 
the system to these changes. In proportion as the supply 
of materials for repairing the waste of the organs become less 
abundant, a more strict economy is adopted; the resources of the 
system are husbanded with greater care; and the functions thus 
appear to go on for a considerable period, without any material or 


| very manifest alteration. Yet ail this time the chanyes though insi- 
| dious, are not less real. 


Oid age steals upon us by slow and im. 
perceptible degrees, which, even when obvious to others are often 
Nature, when the system is entrusted 
wholly to her laws, thus kindly smooths the path along which we 
descend the vale of life, and conducts us by easy stages to our 
destined place of repose. The “Age that melts in unperceived 
decay,” 1s rarely met with amidst the numerous and diversified 
causes of premature decrepitude, to which man in his civilized con- 
dition is obnoxious. . es eR ee ae Oe ek 

‘ Grey hairs, the proverbial attendant upon age, exemplify the 
operation of the same principle of defective nourishment, and sup- 
pressed secretion. Early and vigorous in their growth, the hairs of 
Great 


| differences may, however, be observed in different individuals; as 
, to the period at which the hair exhibits a change of colour, or falls 


off. Insome it grows grey at thirty years of age, or even earlier: 
with others this change does not take place till other and less equi- 
voca! indications of age are manifested. Many causes which affect 
but little the general constitution, accelerate the death of the hair; 


‘ and more especially the depressing passions, intense thought, and 


corroding anxieties. Fevers are often destructive of the vitality of 
the hair, when they do not permanently affect any other part of the 
body. There is, however, an essential difference in the effects of dis- 
ease and old age upon hair, inasmuch as the former seldom destroy 
the bulbous capsule from which the hair is formed ; and accordingly, a 
new crop of hair is often found to spring up, after a certain time, when 
the system recovers its vigour; but the death of hair from age is 
hopeless, and irretrievable, for it implies the destruction of every 
part of the froot, as well as the shaft; and the consequent separa- 
tion of the hair is attended with the obliteration of the canal 
which it occupied, and which penetrated the true skin.’ 

In the article on ‘ Change of Air,’ by Dr Clark, great stress is 
laid on the benefits to be derived from it, which the,writer considers 
as much more important than they are generally supposed to be. 
He even expresses a perfect conviction that, in many cases of acute 
or inflammatory discase, persons residing in a crowded city or con- 
fined situation of any kind, never fully recover their healin without 


change of air. ‘ The person de; 





rived of such a measure,’ he says, 


ce 


‘ attains to a degree of health inferior to that which he enjoyed 
before the occurrence of the disease, and the remainder of his life 
is often little better than a state of improved convalescence.’ The 
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a . ss 
Doctor also urges the propriety of an annual visit to the country, 
even for persons in health, more especially, for the young and 
delicate :— 

«Children should never be reared in‘large towns, when this can 
be avoided; and when unavoidable, they should be sent, during a 

rt, at least, of every summer, into the country, which is indeed 
the proper place for children, until their system has acquired suffi- 
cient strength to resist the injurious effects of city life. When they 
cannot have this advantage, we consider it the duty of the medical 
attendants of families, to urge a temporary annual residence in the 
country, as essential to the health of children, more particularly 
those who are delicate... ... To young females, who, by the 
habits of society are much more confined to the house than boys, 
a temporary annual residence in the country becomes a measure of 
still greater importance, and should be continued at least to the full 
period of their growth. We have reason to believe that the advan- 
tages of country air to the young and delicate are not yet sufficiently 
appreciated by the profession ; and we are therefore anxio''s to call 
their attention to it, that they may use their influence with the 


public, upon whose minds, if they succeed in impressing the full | 


value of pure air, they will be the means of contributing greatly 
to the health of the rising generation” . . . . . . 2. 2. 

©The indiscriminate manner in which change of air is recum- 
mended, with little regard to the constitution of the patient, the 
nature of his disease, or the place whither he is sent, are the prin- 
cipal reasons why this measure so often disappoints the hopes of 
the invalid and his friends. It is quite essential to success, that the 
air of the place selected should be suited to the patient. The feeble 
and irritable invalid will not bear a keen exciting air, whatever may 
be his disease ; whereas the invalid possessing a constitution of an 
opposite character will feel increased vigour while breathing such an 
atmosphere. . . . In recommending change of air, the next circum- 
stance which presents itself for our consideration 1s, the relative pre- 
ference to be accorded to a situation in the interior of our island, or on 
the sea-coast. The season of the year will assist us in deciding this 
peint. Generally speaking, the more sheltered parts of the interior 
form the most eligible residences to all classes of invalids, during the 
spring and early part of summer; after Midsummer, in the autumn, 
and during the winter, the sea-side affords the best situations. This, 
however, is only to be considered a general rule, to which there are 
many exceptions. Whether the situation selected be inland or on 
the coast, the particular characters of its air must be such as are 
suited to the patient, as very considerable differences exist in places 
situated at no great distance from each other, both in the interior 
and on the sea-shore. There are also peculiarities of constitution, 
which we can only learn from information communicated by 
the ‘patient. Some persons, for example, never fecl well by the 
sea-side, in any situation, or at any season, although, to all appear- 
ance, their 
by a marine atmosphere ; while others improve during a residence 
on the coast, under the most unfavourable circumstances of situation 
and season. But there are few persons who require change of air, 
either with the view of preventiug disease, or of removing its effects, 
that will not derive greater benefit from repeated changes, than 
from a long continued residence in any one situation. The more 
sheltered and drier parts of the interior during the spring, the more 
elevated and even mountainous districts, in the sammer, and the 
south and south-west coasts of our island during autumn and win- 
ter, affurd a succession ef changes capable of effecting much benefit 


ailments are such as we know to be generally benefited | 


mands more attention and respect, not, in sooth, on account of any 
striking beauty in the music, but simply from the name of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan being affixed to the drama: the drama itself is 
perhaps the least meritorious of that great author’s comic produc- 
tions—the characters I think forced; and although the scene is 
laid in Spain, the manners, habits, and peculiarities described 
might, with equal justice, be called Chinese as Spanish: there is 
nothing Spanish about the piece except the names, and these, for 
the most part, are curiously mis-spelt. However, The Duenna is 
redolent of wit and humour; it is exceedingly amusing, and being 
compressed into two acts, would keep, as an excellent farce, that 
prominent station on the stage which it cannot hold long as an 
opera. 

Great praise is bestowed on the sailor-songs of Dibdin, and I 
have been assured, by persons worthy of trust, that there is indeed 
much merit in those compositions. I candidly confess I don’t 
understand the matter, and therefore must allow Dibdin an undis- 
puted enjoyment of his musical honour in the maritime department. 

I now come to the second division of my task—the modern, or 
rather the present musical drama; but before I proceed any further, 
I may as well dispose of a point connected with the subject, and 
which demands immediate attention . . . . 1. 1. 2 2 ee 

Pray, Sir, are you afraid of the Deri! ? We are threatened with 
awful visits, rather say e’sitations from his Satanic Majesty. Devilish 
music is in active preparation, and the town is to be taken by storm, 
from tremendous and repeated explosions of infernal sounds. I 
have heard from good authority, that every wind instrument of 
blasting influcnce is in grea’ requisition; indeed, a whole troop of 
Russian trumpetcrs are speeding to London, in hope of engage- 
ments. The days of Der Freischiitz-glory are to be eclipsed: there 
is to be such an overpowering force of diabolical harmony, as to 
make the ear of the most resolute tingle again with horror, confu- 
sion, and deligit. Robert is indeed to play the Devil with the 
theatres, the public, and alas! I am afraid, with some managers! 
The note of preparation has been loud; and this note is but a trifling 
specimen of those that are to follow. Think, Sir, what a fearful 
musical destiny awaits the nation! Now, when a concert of discord 
alarms the country, here we have the Devil, coming piping hot from 
Paris, to add to the confusion and dismay! I dream of Rodert 
every night regularly, and when | awake in the morning, after a 
terrible night-mare, I feel my head ready to split from the internal 
tingling of jarring sounds. i ie ee 

I spoke in my first let'er of musical-racing. I mentioned the 
| latest feat of the kind undertaken by Mr Bishop; but a libel against 
| the activity of the composer was for some time in circulation; peo- 

ple went so far as to say that he lost the race through his own fault ; 
| that he committed the preposterous mistake of staying two whole 
| days at Dover or Calais, to recover lis strength, so that Mr Monk 
Mason won cleverly the first heat by two lengths. What must have 
| been the horror and disappointment of those who backed Bishop I 
leave you, Mr Tatler, to consider! But what was to be done? A 
| Monk, for once in his life, outwitted a Bishop; the prize was 
| strangely enough lost to the latter, and But there are ways and 
| means ; and if men set themselves properly to work, it is surprising 

what difficulties they may overcome. The Drury Lane powers felt 

in:lignant at the defeat of this man, and they determined to play 
| Meyerbeer’s music, without Meyerbeer’s score. Bishop uud Pes to 
supply the deficiency ; and thus were old score: paid off to Mr Monk 
Mason. Here we have now Mr Bishop rattlins away with his pen 











in numerous cases, in which the other measures of medicine are of | 85 fast.as he can, to make amends for the late inactivity of his legs. 


little avail. It is to be regretted, however, that but a small propor- 
tion of invalids, or of the more delicate of our youth, can avail 
themselves of a change of air upon so extensive a scale as we have 
just been contemplating ; the rather because it affords one of the 
most powerful means of improving the general health, and obviating 
the disposition to tuberculous disease, which we possess.’ 


It is proposed to complete the work in sixteen numbers; but the 
first extends no further than the article, Aneurism. Its extent 
should be left perfectly free. It is not to be supposed that a work 
conducted by a number of professional men would be wantonly 
drawn out beyond desirable limits. The editors have a claim upon 
the public confilence, which will, doubtless, be admitted. 








THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 
Letter V1. 





YO THE TATLER. 


THE FORTHCOMING DEVILS, &c. 
Sia,—It would be a conscientious waste of time to speak indi- 


( 4 Demon Duke is already announced,—an awful intimation. Cer- 
, tainly the public were in breathless suspense as to what might be 
| the diabolical threat at Covent Garden ; ard we are happy to hear 

that the Management have very properly declined entering into the 
| horrible contest. But soft!y, Mr Bishop, you have not yet won the 
| day. Mr Monk Mason, who had the first heat, ’tis true, will cer- 
tainly lose the second ; but it does not follow from this that you 
are to win: no, anocher formidable competitor starts up from the 
Adelphi, and the Demox Duke will be gloriously distanced by ‘ the 
Devil’s Son. 

The indispensa'le requisites to perform ad-quately the Opera of 

| Rohert le Dichle ave the following :— 
| 1. An efficient compeny of singers, 
| 
j 


2. 


A numerous complete carps de ballet, 


A 
“4 


2. An exccilent, full, and complete orche,tra. 


3 
4, 
» Si 
dresses. 
-6. A capacious stage, to give proper effect to the whole. 
This being the case, Robert le Diable very prope:ly makes his ap- 
pearance at the Adelphi theatre ; of course it will co down, and next 


crowd of well-trained supernnumersries. 
coilection of splendid scenery, and rich en{ appropriate 


vidually of such operas as Love in a Village, The Duenna, Maid of | day we shall read in red flaming letters that the success of the d'a- 


the Mill, &«. &e. The first isa very fair specimen of raral insipicdity ; 
the secoad a good dramatic imbrogtio of the Spanish school, in 
which the music is little better than a dead weight; of the third, 
and indeed all the rest of Bickerstaff’s operas, it is superfluous to 


enter into any kind of controversy. Love in a Village even now | 


makes a frequent appearance on the play-bills, and so does that 
stupid, childish affair, called Hasina, and so does that incomprehen- 
sible piece of absurdity, entitled Midas ; but for all that, I cannot 
enter into the spirit of their merits as dramas, much less find out 
their claims as musical compositions. The Duenna certainly com- 


bolical affair has been unprecedented—unhoun:led— overwhelming 

—tremendous—rapturous—enthusiastic—frantic—-and so forth. 
Yours, half-frightened, 

TELESFORO bE Trugpa Y Coste. 





NOLICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as future 
numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
price, ONE PENNY. 
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“MISCELLANIES. 


Kive’s Tueatre.—On Friday this house was 
lighted up to enable Mr Mason and his friends to 
judge of the ensemble. It has undergone a 
complete renovation preparatory to the opening 
for the season.—The furniture of the boxes is 
entirely new.—The cushions and curtains are 
composed of crimson velvet, with linings of 
French plush.—The pannels of the boxes are 
of a light green colour with dead gold orna- 
ments, thus by the lightness of its appearance 
relieving and contrasting well with the deep 
tone of the furniture. A splendid new lustre, 
apparently double the size and power of the 
last, has been added. The proscenium has 
been enlarged, and the ceiling newly painted by 
Grieve—a slight but appropriate deviation in 
the attributes of the figures has been adopted. 
New scenery, and a magnificent new drop cur- 
tain, of a rich arabesque pattern, in deep crim- 
son and gold, complete the material change. 
Nothing can exceed the chaste elegance and 
splendour of the interior under its present 
arrangement. The orchestra has been enlarged, 
and an organ of extraordinary power ¢ added to 
it. L’Esule di Roma, it is said, will be the 
first opera performed, with a new ballet com- 
posed by Albert, music by M. Costa. 





os 








— The Annual Obituary records the death 
of the last relation of the celebrated Addison, 
He was drowned, while bathing, at Strasburg, 
at the age of 22. 


— When Mrs Siddons married, against her 
father’s consent,—he sent for her, and said— 
* Well, my dear child, | made you promise never 
to marry a performer, and you have not dis- 
obeyed me; for the devil himself could not 
make an actor of your husband.’—The Annual 
Biography and Obituary for 1832. 


— In the Causes Celébres we read the hor- 
rible story of a woman, who, towards the 
middle of the last century, made it her business 
to murder all the new-born infants that fell 
into her hands, by acupuncture (piercing with a 
needle), practised at the beginning of the ver- 
tebral column, or in the brain, with the sole 
intention, she told the judges, of peopling hearen 
more and more.” — Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine. 

— The manner in which Mr Northcote ac- 
counted for his name is whimsical, and might 
not, perhaps, be very imaccurate: — “In 
Devon,” he was accustomed to say, “ there 
were four cottages.” He then held up his lefi 
hand, and with the fore-finger of the right he 
deliberately touched each of the fingers of his 


left, adding, ‘‘ The cottages stood in four 
directions : there was East-cot, West-cor, 
P 


North-cot, 
my name.” 
Jor 1832. 


and South-cot. Thus originated 
— Annual Biography amd Obituary 


— At the era of Mr Roscoe’s birth, Liver- ! 

pool was a mere village in comparison to the | 
present extent; and the house in whici he was 
born was then considered as being situated in 
the country. At this time it occupies nearly 
a central station; and, retaining its original 
character, is the only specimen of domestic 
architecture in the town with a porch of gable 
ends, which give it an air of antiquity, con- 
trasted as it is with the superb surrounding 
edifices. It is at present a tavern, with an 
extensive bowling-green attached to it. The | 
spot, which is now classic ground, is celebrated | 
by Mr Roscoe, in his elegant poem of ‘ Mount 
Pleasant,’ the exordium of which alludes to 
the morning of his life being spent there.— 
Annual Biography and Obituary for 1832. 
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MHEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the Performances Commence il Drury- lane—Covent-Garden—( Jlympic—Queen’s—City—7 0’ Ofge, 
Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Siz. ——Coburg—Quarter past Siz, 
The doors are ha ned half an hows before the time e of commencing. 


Adelphi—Quarter before Seven. 








DRURY LANE. 


SuaksrgEare’s Tragedy of 





Macbeth. 
Lady Macbeth ‘ Miss Phillips 
Gentlewoman » + Miss Cherry 
Duncan - - Mr Younge 
Malcolm é - « Mr Brindal 
Donalbain a - Master Baker 
Macbeth ‘ - «+ Mr Macready 
Banquo. , « Mr Cooper 
Rosse " - « Mr dH. Wallack 
Macduff . ‘ « Mr Wallack 
Lenox ‘J . . Mr Cathie 
Fleance ; «+ « Miss Chaplin 
Seward a ° - Mr Thompson 
Hecate Mr Phillips 


Three Witches, hee W. Farren, J. Russell, 


Mr Harley. 


After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 
called 
Harlequin & Little Thumb. 
Little Thumb » Miss Marshall 
Zelinda (afterwards ( ‘olumbine) Miss Baseke 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell 
Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby 


ee of the Scenery. 
Scene I ‘orest, with View of the Ogre’s 
Castle.—II. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
I. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—-1V,. Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount Aftna in distance.—VI. 
Spacious Dining. Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VIL. 
Water-Mill near Canterbury-x—VIU. An Enylish 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner's, ‘lobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop ; arrival of the Chole ‘ra Morbus —X. ¢ My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Landse ae and 
Gy psey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King's a gre 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- 
tield’s Grand Diorama,—X VI. Painter’s House and 
Grocer’s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 
XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—X X. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 

Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 

signed and painted by Mr Sranrietp. 

No.1. lhe Grand Canal —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria della Salute.—3. The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gin Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night. —7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight. _ 
8. The Piazza de San Marco. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 


and 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
To-morrow, Rob Roy Macgregor. 
Wednesday, My Own Lover; the Rent Day. 


ADELPHI. 


px a 
A New Burletta, entitled 
The Deviil’s Son. 

The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, tf Reeve, 
Buckstone, aud O. Smith. 

After which, a New Pantomime, called 


Harlequin and Little 








Hemmings, 


o=-Peep. 
(‘vlumbine Miss Griffiths 
fiarlequin P Mr Gibson 
P vntaloon z 5 » Mr Brown 
Clown . . Mr Sanders 
Whirligig « Mr King 


To conclude with 
Freaks and Follies. 


SURREY. 


Rowe's Tras redy of 
Jane Shore. 
. Mrs W. West 
Miss Scott 
Mr BD. Pitt 
Mr Young 





Jane Shore 
Alicia 
Duke of Glo’ ster ‘ P 
Earl of Derby 
Lord Hastings Mr Elton 
Dumont Mr Cobham 
After which, a New Comic Heroical Drama, 
Victor Dene. 
Victor Dene vale 
To —_ with a ie a, entitled 
The Lady of the Lake. 
James Fitzjames . Mr Filton 
Roderick Dhu ° M: Cobham 
Blanche ‘ - «+ Miss Somerville 


ealled 


; at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; 
STRanGe, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand 


| Ruggieri . ‘ . 
| Marcel a , 


Oriel . fj . « Miss Horton 
Flora 2 Miss Stohwasser 
Lord Dunderford - « Mr Evans 
Henry = Mr Mears 
Frederick. : . « Mr Baker 
Bombardine i Mr Henry 
Teddy Mulowney - «+ Mr Power 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Lord L. Gower’s New Tragic Drama, called 


Catherine of Cleves. 
Catherine de Medicis Mrs Lovell 





Catherine of Cleves - Miss F, Kemble 
Henry the Third . +. MrJ. Mason 
Henry of Lorraine - Mr Warde 


Paul Caussade 
Lavalette . 


. « MrC. Kemble 
- Mr Henry 


Anne D'Arquez ; . «+ Mr Abbott 
Du Halde . . Mr Mears 
La Chafelle . - « MrIrwin 


Saint Paul 


, . Mr Payne 
Arthur. . . 


Miss Taylor 
Mr G. Bennett 
Mr F. Matthews 


After which,! 


Teddy the Tiler. 
Lady Dunderford Mrs Daly 


After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 
Hop o” My Thumb. 
Little Jack . Miss Poole 

; olumbine ° ‘ - Miss. Davis 

Harlequin Mr Eller 

Clown 3 . «+ Signor Paulo 

Pantaloon Mr Barnes 

Lacquey patch » «+ Mr F. Sutton 

Synopsis of the Scenery. | 
Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—11. Ogre’s Castle 

on Draig y C an—llL. Brazen Bridge over Dreg y 

Nan.—1LV. Ogre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y » Mo 

nach, or the Devil's Bridge.—VI. I Awyn of dec 

or the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen Castie.— VIII, 

Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—IX. Hop o’ My Thumb's 

Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 

Palace.—XI. Llyn Ogwen. — XH. Landscape and 

Inn; Sign, the Prince of Wales.—XIIL. Interior ef 

the Pavilion at Charing-Cross—XI1V. Outside of the 

| Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moon- 

light). V. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds.— XVI. A 

Rural Farm, near London. — X VII. Local Cosmo- 

rama—X VILL. Gateway of the Public House, the 

Fighting Cocks. — XIX. Launch of the Thunderer 

at Woolwiclh.—XX. Illuminated Grove, in whieh 

Herr Cline will appear on the Tight Rope.—XML. 

Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messes 
Guirves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Snite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 

Gardens, Blac kfriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of Augnst 1831. 
‘The Pantomime Every Evening. 

To morrow, Fra Diavolo, 

Wednesday, Catherine of Cleves ; 





Country Quarters. 





ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


Mr Piancue’s Builetta of 


My Great Aunt! 
s Headly . Mrs Glover 
yey 





over, Esq. Mr J. Vining 
After seh Mr ©. Dance’s Burletta of 
He’s A-miss! 


Not 
Mrs Preityman ; 


Frederick Fitzallan 
Price Prettyman 


- Mrs Glover 
Mr J. Vining 
Mr Liston 

To which will be added, the Burletta of 


Ili be Wour Second! 


Mr Placid Mr Liston 
‘To conclude with the B arlesque Burletta, by Messrs 
Prancne and C, Dance, of 
Olympic Devils! 
. Madame Vestris 
Miss Forde 


Orpheus 
Eurydice 





QUEEN'S. 


A New Drama, entitled 
The Maid of Switzerland. 


Genevieve Mrs Hooper 
Mranz Mr Norton 


WITH OTHE R ENTERT ACRES TS 





Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications for the Edite+ 
by CHAPPEL 

Bi CKNALL, , 2 King street, 
Library, Great Newport street; 


PHomas, News: 
Covent Ge inden ; Tunnour, 
Hannts, Bow street; T.Tiernay, 


Witson, Royal Exchange ; 


| 
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